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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


Vor. XII NEW BRITAIN, NOV. & DEC., 1866. Nos. 11, 12. 


NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
EUROPE. No. IV. 

Our first visit to Scotland was made early in June; a 
second was made the latter part of July. At both visits, we 
were favored by the kindness and courtesy of the officers 
engaged in the administration of the school system, and by 
persons connected with educational institutions. Our thanks 
are due to several gentlemen for assistance rendered, but we 
must be allowed to mention by name, Dr. D. Brodie and 
Rev. Mr. Macpherson of Labert, and Mr. A. Ramage of 
Edinburgh, who were constantly devising ways and means to 
facilitate the object of our visit. 

Our visit to the Edinburgh University, its class rooms, 
halls, libraries and collections, gave us a better idea than any 
description can give of the means furnished to the learned 
faculty and large body of students connected with this insti- 
tution. The Edinburgh High School on Calton Hill, and the 
Edinburgh Academy in the northern part of the city, have 
long been noted for the superior advantages which they fur- 
nish, and what we saw of them convinced us, that they had 
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well earned the reputation which they have for thoroughness 
of teaching: 

We passed a day in each of the Training Schools. At the 
“Free Church Training College,” there were about seventy 
students of each sex in the Norma! Department, and about 
seven hundred pupils, including both sexes, in the Model and 
Practicing Schools. The young women board in the college 
halls unless they have friends in the city with whom they can 
board; the young men board in private families. The two 
sexes are entirely separated, and recite in different rooms, 
except one hour in a week, when they recite to the principal. 
The regular course of instruction occupies two years, as in 
the English Training schoois. We were present at a scripture 
lessongggiven by the rector, Rev. M. Paterson, on the first 
fourteen verses of the sixth chapter of John. The manner 
of the lecturer was pleasant, but earnest and thoughit- 
ful; the class composed of young men, was attentive, and 
the exercise was conducted in a manner which would help 
much to develop the mental faculties and strengthen the 
reasoning powers, while at the same time it was a thorough 
exposition of the portion of scripture assigned for the lesson. 
There was not a word in the whole which would have been 
objected to by any evangelical sect, it was entirely free from 
‘dogmatism, and yet was conducted in a way which showed 
that the teacher and students entered heartily into the 
inquiry for truth, and were willing to study the Bible with 
all the helps which could be obtained from geography, history 
and science. A lesson in English Literature was given by 
the lecturer in that department, Mr. Steele. The subject 
was a portion of Cowper’s Task, and the lesson was made 
quite interesting by the rigid logical and rhetorical analysis to 
which each sentence was subjected. The teacher of geog- 
raphy and history, Mr. Kennedy, conducted an exercise with 
the outline maps, on a portion of Asia, which was full of 
suggestive thoughts. 

During the day, we witnessed several criticism lessons 
given to classes from the model schools, on different subjects, 
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among which were “ Miracles,” “ Light,’ “Physical Geog- 
raphy of Scotland” and others of as high an order. The 
method of conducting these lessons was similar to that 
already described in connection with the account of the 
Training schools of England. 

The Edinburgh Training College of the established Church 
of Scotland is situated near the castle, and is provided with 
convenient class and lecture rooms. The Rector, Rev. J. 
Currie, is known by reputation, to many teachers in this 
country, as the author of a work, entitled, ‘“* Principles and 
practice of Eariy and Infant School Education.” There 
were about fifty students of each sex connected with this 
institution at the time of our visit. The methods pursued in 
classification and instruction were much like those*of the 
Free Church Training College. The students are thoroughly 
tested on all subjects and they have daily training in practical 
teaching in the large Model and Practicing schools. 

The Training School of the Episcopal Church at Minto 
House, in Edinburgh, has only twelve students, but is 
provided with a complete staff of officers and teachers, and a 
Practicing School. 

The Free Church and the Established Church have each a 
flourishing Training School at Glasgow. The Free Church 
Training School is under the charge of Rev. Thomas Morri- 
son, author of a ‘* Manual of School Management.” It numbers 
about one hundred students, the number of each sex being 
about equal. Its Practicing schools have nearly nine hundred 
children, all amply provided for in the spacious building for 
this Normal school. The Training school of the Established 
Church has for its Rector, Rev. J. Douglas, and numbers 
one hundred and ten students. It also has a large Practic- 
ing school. The objects and methods of the Glasgow Train- 
ing Schools are much the same as those of the Edinburgh 
Training Schools. 

We found excellent elementary schools in Scotland, both 
in the cities and in the country, most of the pupils in these 
schools, especially in the country districts, were thechil dren 
of artisans and laborers. 
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At Larbert, we had an opportunity of visiting the “ Scottish 
Institution for Imbecile Children,” under the superintendence 
of Daivid Brodie, M. D. We have seldom if ever seen more 
of the spirit of true christian love and patience exhibited in 
practical efforts for the good of the unfortunate, than was 
manifested in the constant efforts of Dr. Brodie and his 
excellent wife, to minister to the wants of the children and 
youth of this institution, and to devise means for their intel- 
lectual and moral improvement. With this unassuming, 
but active benevolence, was a well defined plan of instruction 
and training, varied to suit the peculiar condition of each 
inmate, 4nd wisely adapted to secure the highest welfare 
of all. 

After a few days at Abbotsford, Melrose, and a visit to 
Dryburgh Abbey, Stirling, and to the lakes and “ Highlands” 
of Scotland, we returned to Glasgow, and our route was then 
down the valley of the Clyde to Greenock, and thence by 
steamer to Belfast. 

There is a flourishing model school at this place, but it was 
not in session while we were in the city. From Belfast, a 
ride of a few hours by railroad through a beautiful country, 
brought us to Dublin. We were indebted to Vere Foster, 
Esq., a true friend of Ireland, for much information respect- 
ing the national schools of that country, and for letters of 
introduction to the head commissioners of those schools. 
Soon after our arrival in Dublin, we met the Right Hon. Alex. 
MacDonnell, one of the chief commissioners, and by him 
were introduced to one of the professors of the Normal School, 
who went with us through the different buildings and rooms 
of the normal and model schools. The teachers trained in 
this school are of three classes: First, the general or ordinary 
class composed of teachers of national schools, who have 
been recommended by the district or Head Inspectors as 
eligible candidates for training; second, the special or extra 
training class composed chiefly of teachers who have been 
selected from the ordinary or general class for additional 
training; and third, a class called the “ Extern”’ class com- 
posed of a limited number of respectable and well informed 
young persons, who wish to qualify themselves as teachers. 
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The teachers recommended by the inspectors, and selected 
by the commissioners are boarded and lodged at the establish- 
ments provided by the commissioners. During the absence 
of these recognised teachers from their schools, temporary 
teachers must be provided, who receive a portion of the 
salary falling due to the recognised teacher whiie such 
teacher is attending the normal school. The “ Extern” class 
are permitted to attend the lectures, and observe in the 
model school without charge. 

The model school had just been organized after the summer 
vacation, and the classes were not all reciting regularly, but 
we found much worthy of careful study, and we should 
have failed to secure the highest and full advantage of visit- 
ing European schools, if we had failed to see this school, or 
to witness the operations of the national schools of Ireland. 
The number in the model school as given in the last report 
for the quarter, ending 31st December 1865, was 492 in the 
male department, No. 1; 505 in the female department, No. 
1; and 432 in the infant department. In addition to these 
departments which are classified, and represent a well graded 
city school, there are four separate schools for each sex, 
composed of a variety of ages, and numbering respectively 
about 100, 80, 60 and 40, which are intended to represent 
mixed village and country schools where a less number of 
pupils can be gathered in one school. These different 
departments of the model school, including in all more than 
2100 students, afford to the members of the Normal Depart- 
ment, an opportunity to see every variety of school, well 
organized and skillfully taught. The principal department 
or No. 1 for boys, has a head master, three assistants, a 
drawing master, twelve pupil teachers, and twelve monitors. 
The girls school has about the same number of instructors in 
the ordinary studies, and besides, a skilled woman to instruct 
the higher classes in sewing and knitting, in a room fitted up 
for that purpose; and another, a skillful cutter, to teach in 
another room, cutting and fitting garments. We heard but 
few classes recite, those appeared well. There had been very 
little of prepared lessons, but the ease and quiet dignity with 
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which the presiding teachers moved from room to room and 
from class to class, and the pleasant and cheerful countenances 
of the children, as they rendered prompt obedience to require- 
ments, were evidences of the success with which these schools 
were managed. 

The personal efforts of the Right Hon. A. MacDonnell and 
the commissioners associated with him, have been felt in all 
parts of Ireland, and schools have been multiplied and 
improved, so that in thirty years a great change has been 
effected. In 1835, there were reported but 1,104 schools and 
145,521 pupils; now there are 6,327 national schools, and 
922,084 children on the rolls of these schools, and yet during 
that time the population of the island has materially 
decreased. Had our limits permitted we should have been 
glad in these *“ Notes” to have given a detailed account 
of some of the parish schools we visited in the country 
districts of England and Scotland, or of the methods pursued 
in the public schools of France and Switzerland. We have 
already occupied considerable space in the Journal with these 
“‘ Notes,” and yet have been able to allude, particularly, to 
but few of the educational institutions it was our privilege to 
visit, the past summer. 

We believe that no teacher or educator in any position, 
who visits the schools and educational institutions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or of the continent, and who is willing, 
carefully and patiently to study in detail, the methods 
adopted in these institutions, and to observe their results, can 
fail to see much to.approve. The careful manner in which 
investigations are conducted; the earnest search after truth; 
the rigid test to which every method is subjected; the abun- 
dant helps supplied by educational museums, public libraries, 
galleries of art, and scientific collections; the practical 
character of nearly all the institutions established for the 
middle and lower classes; the religious instruction given, and 
the great care which has been exercised to determine and 
apply the very best methods, will at least furnish suggestive 
subjects of inquiry toany one interested in education. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


THEORY vs. PRACTICE. 


I BELIEVE that there is no calling in the world where the 
real work corresponds so little to the talk as Teaching. Nor- 
mal Schools are the schools for training, but even in these 
institutions the wants of the future teacher are not clearly 
pointed out to the scholar. We hear of our “sacred mission,” 
our “high calling,” our “lofty work,” and it is all these. 
We always speak of it with reverence, for labor among the 
children must be a labor of love. God bless all the little 
faces that are cheering and hallowing our dear New England 
homes! But “sacred” as is our “mission” it is not always 
among clean or well-bred children, and our “ calling” is not 
to rewards or fame but to altar sacrifice; and if our work is 
‘lofty ”’ because its results reach to heaven, it is still humble 
and lowly—a nursing of babes amid cries and reproaches 
unsavored with reason or justice. 

All these things disappoint and dishearten a teacher fresh 
from Normal, or any other instruction. In a Normal School, 
—and so far as I know in the model schools—an hour is 
given to each class-recitation. It is truly a pleasant thing 
to call a studious intelligent class, hear the lesson, explain it 
at leisure, talk about it, illustrate it, relate some pointed an- 
ecdote, fill up an hour with interesting instruction, and be 
done. It is quite another thing to go into a public school, 
and be obliged to crowd four or five recitations into the same 
time, and keep a watchful eye over the remaining scholars 
every moment. The one is the Theory. Teaching as it might 
be. The other the practice—Teaching as it is; and we get 
along with it less easily from the very fact that it is not just 
what we expected. 

The Theory teaches us how to deal with insubordination 
and rebellion—to put down mutiny and insurrection; to quell 
all serious outbreaks and disturbances.. Practice shows us 
that these are only the rare instances, which if they can not 
be managed, may be put out of the way; while we find a 
thousand nameless annoyances which we never heard of, or 
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thought about, and are utterly at a loss what to do with them. 
Some of us never find out, and so we dislike teaching, live as 
in a tread-mill, never advancing a step, become nervous and 
irritable, wear out and die early, deserving nothing but TiRED 
for an epitaph, and if the hand of sympathy writes us so 
much it is only a 
= rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 





Yet we have tried to do well, and only failed from lack of 
inate fitness for the work we attempted. 

In the first place it is not right for everybody to “keep 
school;”’ but in New England, and especially in Connecticut, 
everybody does. Ladies are particularly anxious to teach—so 
anxious that there are fifty applicants for every undesirable 
vacancy, and a hundred for every desirable one. And why ? 
Because not every woman has a home, and with “ Dolly Dim- 
ple”’ we all “like daily bread.”” If we do not choose to put 
ourselves in shops or factories, and so see every door of soci- 
ety and courtesy closed in our faces as if already the leprosy 
was upon us, we sew or leach. 

We sew! oh yes! Truly is the “ Needle-Gun” the most 
powerful weapon of the Arch-Enemy ; and daily by it he is 
hunting fair girls and hungry women down to destruction. 
Dreading such a fate—we teach! I hope this is not a uni- 
versal truth, but I know it is often the case that teaching is 
not the effect of a spontaneous desire to improve young 
humanity and build up minds which shall each be a kingdom. 
It is “‘ fighting for bread !’’—a hard warfare and very little 
bread at the end. 

I have heard more than one young woman say: “ What 
shall Ido? My friends will not allow me to do shop-work. | 
can not sew. I have tried to teach faithfully, but I do not 
love to teach, and I do not teach well.” Yet they accept the 
first situation that offers, and teach on, till by some means 
they are mercifully released. 

There isn’t a shadow of doubt then, but we do enter upon 
this sacred work for the love of filthy lucre, and in the golden 
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piles we lay aside we find our satisfaction. I taught in a 
public school a year and a half ago, for four dollars and fifty 
one hundredths per week, and boarded myself, and Lhavn't 
received my pay yet ! 

I love the scholars with and for whom I labored just 
as well, but the system is a reproach to any people. And if 
there falls upon this page an eye that recognizes its identity, 
I would say in all sincerity, “Go thou, and do better next 
time!” 

The simple truth is, Teaching is not always, even to those 
who are earnest and faithful, a pleasure orarest. But to one 
who works hard, prays a good deal, forgets self, devotes ali time 
and energy, in short saps and drains every mental spring, and 
does not expect or wish or need to be paid for it, it has its 
delights ;—at least I should presume it would have. I do 
not mean to speak ironically, It is not always dark or 
wretched or unsatisfactory work, and those of us who have 
the courage to do it at all must do it truly and patiently, and 
God will help us—but nobody else will. Sadly be it said— 
the time is not yet come when a teacher’s work is made pleas- 
ant by the sympathy and codperation of others; perhaps it 
never will come; for without knowledge there can be no sym- 
pathy, and none but teachers themselves can or do know how 
much they need help, and comfort, and cheerful words, and 
pay. 

It is no more the work of the school-room that it is hard 
than its usual concomitants. It is hard to go alone among 
strange faces and stranger hearts; to hunger and thirst for 
one word of tenderness ; to li¥e in straight-backed dignity ; 
to know and feel that you are working alone, and must 
depend on self-energy as the only aid under God. But by 
and by He will make it right and plain and eyes that are 
weary with watching will see a “‘needs be” in all they have 
been called to endure. 

If we were better Christians and trusted more to ALL SuUFFI- 
CIENCY, might we not be better teachers, and expect more of 
benediction upon our poor efforts, and hope that even our 
errors would be so many negative impressions of truth. 
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But when we look for great results from our own unhal- 
lowed attempts, what wonder if we fail, and are left to wounds 
and mortification ? 

Surely we must live more by God, and to God, and for God, 
if we ever expect to live like God, and with God. 


Perhaps I have wandered from my subject, if I can be said 
to have chosen any to start upon, but the Journal is very 
lenient. 

Somebody said that were the choice between truth itself 
and the search after truth offered him he would rather search 
after truth. This is just what I am doing, and if there is a 
narrowness, a mental contraction about my views, it is only 
that I have not come out to the broader light which is the 
result of every successful search. 

I am still groping in some inner darkness. I would delight 
to be guided, submit to be led, almost consent to be driven to 
a clearer perception of truth, but now while I strive daily to 
be faithful, teaching the children to walk intelligently and up- 
rightly, and carrying them tenderly over the rough places, I 
hear no word of encouragement but that which whispers from 
beyond both cloud and sky: “ Take these children and nurse 
them for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” Beutan B. 


Mapison, September, 1866. 





HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

One who Keeps School, has need cf a certain power to in- 
fluence or govern children in masses. The school becomes a 
small troop to be drilled—put through the evolutions proper 
to school. In sucha school the administration of govern- 
ment is the chief care, and good order the crowning success. 

One who Hears Recitations, has need of fresh and familiar 
knowledge, that he may detect errors if the scholars make 
any. He should be accurate, watchful, impartial. His duties 
are to notice whether scholars recite well or ill, and note the 
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fact. For such a labor, knowledge of the book is the chief 
care, and a truly kept roll-book the principal result. 

One who Teaches, has need of a certain tact, which is in 
fact but a short name for compliance with the nature and 
necessities of a growing scholar. The School-keeper works 
with a clear notion of how a school ought to seem. The 
Recitation-heerer works with a clear notion of what the book 
says. The Teacher works, steadily conforming to the nature 
and growing wants o! the scholar. 

Of these three gifts, the last is the most rare, and yet the 
most worthy of culture. There are many thousands who can 
and do keep school, and hear recitations, yet never teach. 
The scholar owes them nothing except bench-room and quiet. 
Whatever else has been gained has been like the growth of 
beans and corn ina well-fenced, well-dug garden, entirely 
independent of the gardener. In teaching, as in husbandry, 
scientific conformity to the nature of the crop we wish to 
raise, is the want. 

As tending toward this end, the following paragraphs may 
have value : 

I.. Teaching must advance from the sensuous to the super- 
sensuous—from the physical to the metaphysicai—from the 
concrete to the abstract—from the particular to the general. 

Although these words seem pedantic, yet their sentiment is 
simple, and the application of it, daily. Many a book begins 
with definitions, which any true teacher knows can not be 
understood until the book is mastered. Arithmetics talk of 
“unit,” “unity,” “ratio,” “ten-fold,” and many more such 
abstract words, long before the learner can profit by them. 
Longitude, latitude, circumference, &c., &c., are taught and 
recited in geography, prematurely. While “active voice,” 
“passive voice,” “relations of words,” and other grammatical 
technics, are often recited by help of memory only, whereas 
they should be understood, reasoned out, not remembered. 

It is, then, the incessant effort of a teacher to translate the 
metaphyscal into the physical, and to take to pieces cloudy 
generals, till the particulars glitter distinctly. Again and 
again the teacher has need to do this, until by and by the 
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scholar grows up and becomes able to grasp at generalization 
and conceive of a metaphysical truth. 

II. Information, which is, in its nature, arbitrary, inde- 
pendent, disconnected, should be so taught. Pour it in, no 
matter how~line upon line— get it in. But information 
which is dependent, and deducible or closely connected with 
other truth already learned, should be taught in and by help 
of its connections. Thus, in arithmetic, counting is arbitrary, 
mere memory. Notation is arbitrary. There may be some 
connection between the decimal notation and the fingers ; 
though it is not well ascertained that we use ten as the ratio 
of numeral orders, because suggested by the fingers and 
thumbs, ten in number. But the moment we touch addition 
we have steps to teach which are not arbitrary. We assert the 
addenda, and arrange them so that units stand under units, 
BECAUSE; and every teacher teaches the cause. We begin to 
add the lowest order first, BecAUSE. And thus onward, 
throughout the mathematical course, the BECAUSES must not 
be memorized. They belong to reason, not memory. 

In geography, history, English grammar—indeed, in every 
study which can be taken up in school—the teacher will take 
pains to discern between arbitrary and dependent truths; be- 
tween facts, that appeal to the memory only, and other truths, 
to learn which taxes other powers of mind. 

III. The interest and advancement of the scholar should be 
ever the paramount consideration. In nearly all large schools 
this self-evident proposition is forgotten. The good report 
and prosperity of the school are often sought at the sacrifice 
of the scholar’s true interest. In a regular army the individ- 
ual soldier is disregarded, for the aim and intention is that 
they learn to act and move as one resistless mass. But a 
school is not to be permanent like an army. The school pre- 
pares its scholars for separation ; going off one by one. In all 
their life they will never be arranged in classes again, or 
drilled by school drilling. Hence, no teacher will allow him- 
self to spend time and strength upon perfecting a faultless 
school. For instance: In unison exercises of reading, it often 
happens that every member of the class will read intelligently 
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and intelligibly, before the class has learned to read together 
as one voice. In such a case the teacher stops, and spends no 
time in perfecting a class exercise. Or, again: The appear- 
ance of a large school is astonishingly satisfactory, if it be 
very still. Visitors praise the quiet school. But teachers 
know that folded arms compress the lungs, and tip-toe steps 
are very awkward, and quiet idleness is stupid. A teacher 
will never sacrifice scholars for the sake of hearing his school 
praised. 

Or, again: Examinations and public exhibitions redound 
very much to the credit of aschool. They catch the eye and 
ear of a foolish, careless public. But every teacher knows 
their cost. They cost much more than they come to, if the 
welfare of the scholar be the paramount consideration. 

The teacher will be on guard, lest at any time the welfare 
of the scholars be eclipsed, or pass out of mind, by reason of 
the mistaken desire to achieve a great prosperity for the 
school. When teachers begin to pride themselves upon the 
school, it is as when religionists exult in the church. The ob- 
ject of a church is to make men good and pious ; but a church 
can become very great, and rich, and famous, and yet not 
help men to be pious at all. So, too, it very often happens 
that a school becomes famous, and makes the teacher famous, 
by its showy examinations, exhibitions, and yet it does not 
help the scholars at all. The scholars help it. They benefit 
the teacher more than he does them. This should not be. 
The welfare and progress of the scholars should be ever par- 
amount in the plans of teachers and trustees. 

IV. The benefit which a scholar gains from a study at school 
is of two kinds: 1. The discipline and strength of mind, 
which any study gives; and, 2. The valuable preparation for 
life and labor. Thus many scholars study algebra at school; 
but it gives them no preparation for life or labor. No one 
uses algebraic notation in any of the labors of common life. 
The profit of algebra is entirely of the first class,and not at 
at all of the last. Not so as to geometry. Scarcely a day 
can pass that does not call upon us to exercise our eyes and 
mind upon lines and shapes; and any scholar who has under- 
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stood elemental geometry, gains not discipline merely, but 
numerous handy arts of constant value. Hence, geometry is 
worth more as a school study than algebra. And, in general, 
this is a good principle to observe in selecting studies for a 
school or a single student, viz: 

Of two studies, or of two ways of teaching the same study, 
that one is preferable which benefits the scholar now and 
hereafter both. Thus chopping wood is better exercise than 
swinging dumb-bells, because there is exercise and useful 
work when we chop, but exercise only when we swing the 
iron dumb-bells. Teaching to write in a copy-book does 
good, but teaching to write on letter sheets does more good 
Teaching to spell by the ear and tongue does good, but 
teaching the eye and hand does more good. Teaching to 
read Latin does good, but teaching German does more good. 
Teaching astronomy does good, but familiar chemistry does 
more good. Teaching a class to “do the sums” in an arith- 
metic does good, but to teach them to measure houses, barns, 
lots, corn-bins, wood-piles and lumber; to write notes, drafts, 
bonds, &c.; to invent the problems which they must solve, 
does more good. 

In all these cases the reason is the same. It is always best 
“to kill two birds with one stone,” if it can be done. A 
good teacher will be anxious to make all the habits of the 
school-room desirable also, as beginnings of life-long habits— 
all the studies and occupations of the scholars profitable, not 
merely to rank in school, but also to station in life. A 
practical teacher seeks to equip practical scholars. 

V. All the help which a teacher gives to learners, is 
designed to enable the learners to get along without help. 
Every good teacher is making haste to make his scholars self- 
teachers. Hence, for the scholars’ sake, the teacher will 
study to make the school as nearly automatic as possible. 

In reciting lessons, the teachers should not talk. The 
system of question and answer is not a good one. Acholars 
are not to be pumped, but rather are to become fountains, 
able to tell what they know. A teacher should devise modes 
of recitation which shall require the reciters to do all the 
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talking. Scholars tend toward undue respect for the author- 
ity of the book or teacher—undue, because it is blind, 
unthinking. Children cipher to get answers, and the work is 
riglft or wrong (they say), because it gets the answer, or 
the contrary. This is a vicious habit. The answer must be 
judged by the work, not the work by the answer! And 
thousands of accurate cipherers in school, find themselves all 
uncertain when out of school, because they have learned no 
such thing as reliance upon well proved work. 

In English grammar, in like manner, the rules of syntax 
are made to conform to language, not language to conform to 
rules. “The horse runs.” “Runs” agrees with horse in 
number and person, not because “verbs must agree,” &c. ; 
but “‘ runs”’ agrees with horse in number and person, rule or 
norule. We seeit does. The scholar must see it first and 
hear of the general rule, thus illustrated, afterward. 

In morals and school discipline, the teacher is even more 
solicitous to set the scholar free and upright. The mere will 
of a teacher should not be the law of a school. It is often 
necessary to assert positive authority and insist upon strict, 
unquestioning obedience. But this should be only in emer- 
gency. Like martial law, when a city is mob-ruled, it should 
not be the permanent law of a prosperous society. The 
teacher, when appealed to, to decide questions of right or settle 
disputes between scholars, should do it by questions, aiming 
to teach them to settle their own spats. Or when disorder, 
or deeper wrong, is found in school,.it is better to spend a 
month in slowly teaching the scholars to disown it, than to 
cast it out in a half day by force of the teacher’s will. 

All judicious help looks toward a time when help shall not 
be needed. A good teacher teaches hopefully, and rejoices 
when the scholar needs no teaching more. 

The foregoing paragraphs are but hints toward skillful 
teaching.—New York Teacher. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Tar testimony of School Visitors, of Committees on Edu- 
cation appointed by the General Assembly, and official docu- 
ments of various kinds, all show that twenty years ago, the 
common schools of the state were deficient in nearly every 
requisite for their complete success. 

The Board of Education which had an existence of nearly 
four years, had been abolished a few years before ; its able 
and efficient secretary, Henry Barnard, LL. D., had been called 
to another state ; there was no state supervision of schools; and 
with the exception of a few districts where local interest and 
enterprise had provided, the means for iiberally sustaining 
common schools, these institutions had become feeble, and 
often of little value. 

After several propositions for improvement had been dis- 
cussed, the office of Superintendent of Common Schools was 
created, and the Commissioner of the School Fund appointed 
to that office. Hon. Seth P. Beers, commissioner at that time, 
immediately on his appointment as superintendent, gathered 
such information as he could of the condition of schools, and 
laid the same before the General Assembly. 

School houses were reported as “very poor,” “inconven- 
ient,”’ * dilapidated,” and “ unfit for school purposes.”’ There 
was a “great variety of school books,” often in the same 
school; attendance wasé‘ irregular,” and teachers were mostly 
“incompetent,” and frequently changed. It was the convic- 
tion of Mr. Beers and other friends of common schools that 
one of the most pressing and immediate wants was “ bedler 
teachers.” 

Mr. Barnard, in connection with his labors as Secretary of 
the Board of Education, had organized a Teachers’ Institute 
in 1839, and another was held under his direction in 1840, 
but no provision was made by the General Assembly for the 
special education of teachers till 1847, when it directed the 
Superintendent of Common Schools to hold two or more in- 
stitutes, annually, in each county of the state. The superin- 
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tendent, Mr. Beers, in his report to the assembly in 1848, 
says: “These conventions or schools for teachers constitute 
the most important events in the history of our common 
schools for the last ten years. *“ * * * No single agency 
has so soon and so widely, with such success and general ac- 
ceptance, been devised and applied to the improvement of 
common schools.” 

On the organization of the Normal School in 1850, the law 
was changed so as to require but one institute in each county, 
each year. With the exception of an omission of two institutes 
during the time of the special efforts by the governor to raise 
troops for the army, during the late war, these meetings for 
teachers were held annually, in every county of the state, till 
the last year. From 1847 to 1865, one hundred and seventy- 
five institutes were conducted by the Superintendent in more 
than one hundred different towns. At these institutes, many 
thousand teachers were gathered who had an opportunity to 
compare views, to discuss theories, to decide questions of 
doubt and to be instructed in science, and in methods of” 
‘teaching and the principles of school government. 

The Normal School went into operation in 1850, and since 
that time it has been an important instrumentality in training 
teachers for common schools. It is difficult to express by any 
tables or comparisons, the amount of good which has been se- 
cured by these two instrumentalities, but no one conversant 
with the condition and history of common schools can doubt 
that it has been very great. The most int iligent and active: 
friends of general education have ever been the advocates and 
supporters of these measures. The qualifications of teachers 
have been greatly improved and those employed have been 
continued for consecutive terms in the same school. Previous 
to 1848, there was a change of teachers once or twice a year 
in most of the districts in the state. Four years later, though 
some changes had taken place in this respect, there were but 
270 teachers in all our common schools, who had taught two 
successive ‘seasons, or summer and winter in the same school. 
This number has been gradually increasing since, so that in 
1858, there were 672 teachers who had taught two successive 
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seasons in the same school; and in 1859, there were 711; in 
1862, 748: in 1864, 949; and in 1865, 1074, or more than half 
of all the common schools had permanent teachers. 

The bad condition of most of the school-houses early at- 
tracted the atteniion of the Superintendent. Copies of Mr. 
Barnard’s work on school architecture were distributed ; plans 
for school-houses were published with the annual reports, and 
the importance of improvement was frequently brought before 
the citizens of the towns most deficient, by conferences with 
them, and by public addresses. We have no means of report- 
ing the precise condition of the school-houses in the state in 
1846, and for a few years after, but in 1853, the number 
reported in good condition was 240, and in 1856, but 450. 
A special effort was then made to improve this class of build- 
ings, and in 1857, 64 new school-houses were erecied at a 
cost of $88,013 and old buildings were repaired at an expense 
of $34,314 or an aggregate of $128,337 was expended on 
school-houses in one year, and 570 were reported in good 
condition. 

In 1858, 74 new ones were erected, and repairs were made, 
so that 782 were reported as good. The work of improve- 
ment was continued both by building new houses and by 
repairs till in 1864, 1335, or five-sixths of all the school- 
houses in the state were in good condition. More than three 
quarters of a million of dollars have been expended on 
school-houses alone during the last ten years. The number 
of school-houses furnished with apparatus, libraries and 
maps, has also proportionably increased, and the number 
with enclosed. yards has increased from 177 to 250 or more 
than forty per cent. in three years. 

Another subject to which attention was given, was th 
attendance of pupils. The improvement in this particular 
may be seen from the fact that while the number of children 
enumerated in 1865, was 14,260 more than those enumerated 
in 1857, the number registered in winter was 15,925 greater 
than in 1857, and the number registered in summer 20,068 
greater than in that year, or while the increase in the 
number enumerated, was less than 13 per cent., the increase 
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in those attending school was more than 26 per cent. in win- 
ter, and more than 38 per cent. in summer. The average 
attendance was increased from 66 per cent. to 73 per cent. 
and the length of school terms, which in 1852, was but 
twenty-eight and a quarter weeks on an average for the year, 
had in ten years increased to thirty-five and three quarter 
weeks, so that in 1862, the privileges of the common school 
were open to the children of the state seven and a half weeks 
longer than in 1852. 

After the office of superintendent was transferred from the 
Commissioner of the School Fund to the principal of the 
Normal school, and Hon. Henry Barnard was appointed to the 
office, he devoted considerable time in addition to that spent 
at institutes, in visiting different towns, meeting] school 
officers and citizens, and visiting schools. This practice was 
continued by his successors, and some years nearly every 
town was visited. The superintendent would personally visit 
at least fifty towns and two hundred and fifty schools, and 
-by such aid as he could command would reach many more. 
These public lectures, conferences with school officers and 
others, and suggestions to teachers did much to awaken an 
interest in common schools, and secure proper appliances as 
well as better methods of teaching. This interest was mani- 
fested in many ways, but perhaps in none has it been more 
significantly shown, than in the readiness to contribute the 
funds necessary for the support of schools. 

In 1852, less than twenty towns or school societies taxed 
themselves for school purposes, and the whole amount raised 
by property tax was less than $20,000. In 1854, the law 
was passed requiring towns to raise by tax at least one per 
cent. on the grand list, and a little more’ than $70,000 was 
raised, atinually, under this law. And the towns not only 
cheerfully complied with the requisitions of the law, but 
increased the amount raised };y voluntary taxation, so that 

in 1858, $74,493 was thus raised by vote of the school 
districts or towns. This sum has been gradually increased 
year by year till in 1865, it amounted to more than $200,000 
raised by tax in school districts, and at the same time 
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$91,280 was raised by town tax for common schools, making 
an aggregate of $292,347 raised by tax for school pur- 
poses. 

In 1856, school societies were abolished, and the manage- 
ment of schools was transferred to towns, and the same year, 
the “Library law’ was passed. Both of these measures have 
been productive of much good. Previous to the late war 
aud for a time during its continuance, Town and County 
Associations for the improvement of schools, were efficiently 
supported in many parts of the state. These associations, 
composed of active teachers and school officers, and the public 
meetings of citizens held in connection with them, have been 
instrumental in diffusing information respecting methods 
of teaching and the wants of common schools, and have in 
many places awakened an interest in education which has 
been manifested in measures for increasing the benefits con- 
ferred by these schools. 

The improvements which were secured in the last fifteen 
years preceding the first of September, 1865, may be con- 
cisely stated as follows: 

The number of good school-houses was increased 456 per ct. 


= ' “* permanent teachers “ 2 298 * 
*“ length of school terms “6 “6 9% « 
‘“ average attendance was raised from 66to73 “ 


While the number of children enumerated increased less 
than 13 -per cent., the number registered in winter was 
increased 26 per cent., and the number registered in summer 
more than 38 per cent., and the amount of money raised by 
taxation for school purposes was increased many hundred 
per cent. 

These improvements have been made during a period which 
includes the financial revulsion of 1857, and the time of the 
late war when every town was heavily taxed for the support 
of government. Though these facts should not lead to a 
feeling that all has been done which is needful, they may 
encourage those now striving to advance the interests of 
education, and serve as a hopeful sign of what may be 
accomplished in the future. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tae Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Middletown, the 25th and 
26th of October. 

There was a good number of teachers present, representing 
different classes of schools in various parts of the state, and 
the exercises were such as would interest not only those im- 
mediately connected with schools, but the friends of education, 
a number of whom were present. 

The Association was called to order at seven o’clock, Thurs- 
day evening, by Prof. J. N. Bartlett, the President, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Taylor of the Center Church. Hon. 
Benj. Douglas, Chairman of the Board of Education, in a 
very handsome speech, welcomed the association to the hos- 
pitalities of the city. The president appropriately responded ; 
and the minutes of the last meeting were read by the secre- 
tary, L. L. Camp of New Haven. 

It was voted that the chairman appoint the usual commit- 
tees. Rev. J. L. Dudley addressed the meeting in his usual 
happy manner, for a few minutes, after which Prof. Moses T. 
Brown of Tuft College was introduced. He gave an exceed. 
ingly interesting lecture on “Reading as a Fine Art.” At 
the close of the lecture, Prof. Brown was requested to read 
some selections as illustrative of his lecture. He read two 
or three pieces with much power and feeling. 

The usual committees were announced by the chair, and 
the meeting was adjourned till nine o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers. A. Morse, C. North- 
end, N. B. Corbin, A. Parish, H. E. Sawyer. 

Com. on Teachers and Places. ¥F.¥. Barrows, L. L. Camp. 

Com. on Resolutions. C. Northend, L. Burleigh, A. N- 
Lewis, A. Morse, E. B. Jennings. 

Com. to Collect Funds. J. M. Turner. 

Fripay, Oct. 26th. The Association was called to order at 
half-past nine o’clock by the President. 

Reading of the Scriptures by the President. Prayer was 
ofrered by F. F. Barrows. 
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Minutes of the last meeting read by the secretary and 
adopted. 

The subject of A Course of Study for Gradéd Schools, was 
discussed by Prof. D. C. Gilman, and Mr. H. E. Sawyer. 

Committee on Common School Journal reported through 
its Chairman, F. F. Barrows. The report was accepted. 

The report of the committee on ventilation was made by A- 
Morse of Hartford. Discussion of report postponed till after- 
noon. 

The report of the Treasurer was presented by L. L. Camp, 
and was accepted. 

The hour having arrived for the discussion of “ The Mark- 
ing System,” the discussion was opened by D. P. Corbin of 
Willimantic. He was followed by L. M. Turner of Rockville, 
A. Morse of Hartford, John H. Peck of New. Britain, and A. 
Parish of New Haven. All spoke in favor of some system of 
marking, except A. Morse of Hartford, whose remarks were 
against the practice. 

A recess of five minutes was taken after which remarks of 
a general nature were made by Col. Homer B. Sprague of 
New Britain, Prof. Gilman and Mr. Parish of New Haven, 
and C. Northend, Esq., of New Britain. Adjourned to two 
o’clock P. M. 

Fripay, P. M. Association was called to order by the 
President. Mr. A. Morse, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, reported. The report was ac- 
cepted and the persons nominated were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, as follows: 

F. F. Barrows, Hartford, President. 
Homer B. Spracve, New Britain, ) 
A. Parisa, New Haven, 
E. B. Jenninas, New London, 
N. H. Wurrremore, Norwich, 
D. P. Corsin, Willimantic, 
A. N. Lewis, Woodbury, 
H. E. Sawyer, Middletown, 
L. M. Turner, Rockville, 


- Vice Presidents. 
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L. G. Lewis, New Haven, Treasurer. 
L. L. Camp, New Haven,. Recording Secretary. 
C. Davis, Norwich, Corresponding Secretary. 


After the transaction of some miscellaneous business, Rev. 
Mr. Scudder, acting school visitor of Hartford, gave an able 
lecture on “ Enthusiasm in Teaching.” Mr. Scudder spoke 
without notes, and in the manfr of his lecture, offered a 
good example of the subject. 

The Report on Ventilation was taken up, and discussed by 
A. Morse of Hartford and Mr. Robinson of Boston. Mr. 
Robinson described the system of ventilation used in many of 
the Boston Schools, known as * Robinson’s system.” 

The question relating to the best methods of securing 
“ Moral Training,’ was discussed by Rev. Mr. Walker of 
New Britain, Rev. Mr. Scudder of Hartford, and Rev. Mr. 
Dennison of Portland. 

Association adjourned to 7} o’clock. 

The evening session was opened at the hour appointed, and 
the subject of Grading Schools presented for discussion. Re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Jennings of New London, and 
Barrows and Morse of Hartford. ; 

Reports from each county were called for, and responses 
were made from each county represented in the meeting. 
Short addresses were made by several teachers and friends of 
education, among whom were Messrs. Whittemore and Davis 
of Norwich, Peck of Windham, Coffin of Middletown, Corbin 
of Willimantic, Jennings of New London, Johnson of New 
Haven, Morse of Hartford, and Dr. Taylor and H. E. Sawyer 
of Middletown. 

Voted, That the arrangements for the Common School 
Journal for the coming year be left with the committee on 


the Journal. The committee consists of the president and 
A. Parish and L. L. Camp of New Haven. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following 
which were adopted. 

Resolved, That our heart-felt and sincere thanks be ex- 
tended to the citizens of Middletown for the very cordial and 
hospitable manner in which they have welcomed us to their 
homes during the session of our State Association; for the 
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kind attention given to make our stay pleasant, we shall ever 
cherish feelings of gratitude and kind remembrance. 

Resolved, That to the local committee of arrangements 
and especially to H. E. Sawyer, Esq., we are under weighty 
obligations for the admirable and complete manner in which 
they have provided for the wants of the Association. 

Resolved, That the several railroad officers who have so 
largely contributed to amgment the attendance upon this 
meeting by a liberal reduction of fares, be assured of our 
grateful appreciation of their kindness. 

Resolved, That we express to Prof. M. T. Brown and to 
Rev. Mr. Scudder, our hearty thanks for their excellent ad- 
dresses before the Association. 

Resolved, That the organist of the church in which we 
have met, be assured of our thanks for the excellent music 
furnished at various times. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks be given to the proprie- 
tors of the Universalist Church for the use of their edifice 
during our session. 

Resolved, That to Prof, J. N. Bartlett, our retiring Presi- 
dent, we express our thanks for the faithful and courteous 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of presiding 
officer for the last two years. 

Prof. Bartlett then made an appropriate speech, and the 
President elect, F. F. Barrows, was inducted to the office. 
After a few remarks by the President, themeeting was ad- 
journed. 


THE JOURNAL—OUR THANKS. 

Wits the issue of this number, our connection with the 
Common School Journal closes. We assumed the charge of 
it this year in compliance with the request of the committee 
of publication, and at the urgent solicitation of many mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Association. At the beginning of 
the year, a letter was addressed to the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, inviting him and members of the Board to 
furnish articles for the Journal, and offering such a portion 
of each number, as they might desire, for their exclusive use. 
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Circumstances which could not have been forseen have 
caused us to be absent from the state and country a portion 
of the year. During our absence in the summer, Mr North- 
end, the former able editor of the Journal, very kindly took 
charge of it, and edited the June and July numbers. We 
were fortunate in being able to leave the Journal with one 
so experienced and who had also taken so deep an interest 
in its success. 

We are under special obligations to Mr. Northend for his 
kindness and aid through the year. We would also here 
express our thanks to the teachers and other friends who 
have furnished contributions, or have interested themselves 
in extending the circulation of the Journal. We accepted 
the charge of it, expecting that it would require much time 
and labor, and be attended with some pecuniary loss. We 
have not been disappointed. We believe an Educational 
periodical well conducted, is an advantage to the educational 
interests of any state, and we hope that the Conn. Common 
School Journal which has now been sustained for more than 
twenty years will be constantly improved and made more and 
more an instrument of good to the schools of the state. 
Though our field of labor is at present in another state, we 
shall ever remember our pleasant relations to the teachers of 
Connecticut. 

We wish them all prosperity and happiness, and hope that 
success may ever crown their efforts. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Bripceport. Mr. Calvin B. McLean has resigned the position 
of principal of the High School of this city. 

On his taking leave of the school, he was presented with a hand- 
some service of plate by the teachers and pupils. Mr. McLean has 
been an efficient teacher and his departure from the school is much 
regretted. He has engaged in the insurance business and is now 
located in Hartford. 

Mr. John Gaffney has also resigned his position as principal of the 
Golden Hill public school, and we believe has engaged in business 
elsewliere. 
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Hartrorp. The Center district of Hartford have a new school- 
house commenced, which will, if completed after the plan adopted, be 
equal to any school-house in New England. This district has had 
the wisdom to retain in office for several years its prudent and efficient 
committee, and he will see that nothing is wanting to make the new 
building in every respect, convenient for the school. 

Rockvitte. Mr. L. M. Turner whofor eleven years has been prin- 
cipal of the school in the east district, Rockville, has resigned. Mr. 
Turner has been a faithful teacher and has secured many friends in 
this place. 

New York. There are in New York city 268 schools, with an 
attendance of 219,769. 

BurraLo: One of the New York Normal schools has been 
located at Buffalo. Mr. Ketchum has given the ground for a site, 
and the committee intend to erect a building which shall be an honor 
to the city, and a convenience to the school when opened. 


FreepMen’s Scnoois. The whole number of day schools in all 
the districts of the Bureau is 975, with 1405 teachers and 901,778 
pupils; 123 of these schools, employing 200 teachers, are in Virginia. 

To Swsscrisers. We have fulfilled the arrangement made 
with the Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, and published 
the usual number of issues of the Journal, for 1866. There are 
several subscribers who have not yet paid for the present year. 

Bills will be sent to such with this number, and they are invited to 
remit the amount as early as convenient. Letters, and remittances 
for 1866, may be addressed to D. N. Camp, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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REVISED NATIONAL READERS. 


Ix order to correct misapprehension and misrepresentation concerning the Revised Editions of 
Parker and Watson's National Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, the Publishers take this method 
of advising the Public that the books have not been re-written. ‘The great demand for this popu- 
lar Series, and the constant wear and tear upon the stereotype plates, which are almost constantly 
on the press, renders necessary a frequent renewal of the plates. When last this became advisa- 
ble the opportunity was taken to make some slight improvements ia matter and illustration. The 
changes are, however, of the most unimportant character ; and, by means of the indices provi" 
ded, the old and the new editions may be readily used in the same class. Not until the NATIONAL 
Reapers become far less popular than they are, or show a less wonderful ratio of increase in eir- 
culation from year to year, will it be necessary to bolster up their decaying fortunes by the device 
of a * new -eries. 


The oid editions may still be obtained, on application to the publishers ; but teachers will con- 
sult their own interest by adopting the new editions at once. 


NEW BOOKS. 


1. Monticth’s Physica! and Intermediate Geography. In Two Parts. Part I. Geography 
taught as a science ; written and illustrated on the Plan of Object Teaching. Part Il. Local 

and Civil Geography ; containing Maps remarkable for their clearness, an Improved System of 

Map Exercises, and Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical Names. By James MONTIETE, 
author of a Series of School Geographies. Royal Quarto. 91 pp. Puiice $1.60. 

Jarvis’s Primary Physiology.—for Schools. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.". 168 pages. 18mo. 
75 cents. 

8. Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health —for the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges. 

By Epwarp Janvis,M.D. 427 pages. 12mo. $1.25. 

Fowle’s False Orthography—in which the Orthography and Meaning of many thousand 
Words, most liable to be Mis-spelled and Mis-used, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular 
Series of Written Exercises. y Wau B. Fowis. 12mo. 144 pages. 35 cents. 

5. Fowle’s Primary Reader ; consisting of original and Selected Lessons, intended to interest as 
well as to improve the younger class of Learners. 160 pages. 18mo. 25 cents. 

. Fowle’s Bible Reader ; being a new selection of Readirg Lessons from the Holy Scriptures, for 
the use of Schools and Families. 238 pages. 12mo. $1. 

. Ledru’s French Grammar. A comprehensive Grammar of the French Language: with Prac- 
tical Excrcises for Writing,‘and very complete and simple Rules for Pronouncing the Language 
280 pages. 12mo. $1. 

8. Ledru’s French Fables. Fables in the French Language, for the use of begianers in the study 
120 pages. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

9. Ledru’s French Reader. The French First C\ass Book; being a new selection of Reading 
Lessons. In Four Parts, viz: 1. Authentic Pieces in Prose. 2. Prose Comedies of Moliere 
abridged. 8. Choice Pieces in Verse. 4. Abridged Dramas and Scenes in Verse. By Francois 
Lepreu. 288 pages. 12mo. Price $1. 

10. Maurice-Poitevin’s Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. Cours Theorique et Pratique de 
Langue Francaise. Adopte en France par la counseil de l’Instruction Publique. 191 pages 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1. 

ll. Ripley's System of Map- Drawing. By E. L. Ririer, Michigan State Normal School. Quarto. 
Flexible. Price $1. 

12. Fowle's Principles of Linear and Perspective Drawing; for the [raining of the Eye and 
Hand. Adapted for the use of Public and Private Schools. By Wutiam B Fow1e. 94 pages 
Ino. 50 cents. 

13. Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute ; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By Wuiiam B. Fow.e 
258 pages. 12mo. $1.50 ° 

14. Jewell on School Government. A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough discussion of its 
Facts, Principles and their Applications ; with Critiques upon Current Theories of Punish- 
ment and Schemes of Administration. For the use of Normal Schools, Practical Teachers, 
and Parents. By Freperick §. Jewett, A. M., Professor of English Literature, New York 
Btate Normal School, Albany. 306 pages. 12mo. $1.50 
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A, 8, BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
Dec.—1866. 111 & 113 William 8t., New Yeik. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


Teachers and all interested in the progress of 


the cause of Education are urged to send their 


Dames and those of their professional friends as subscribers to 


The Ittustrated Educational Bulletin, 


Being a schoo! journal on a new and attractive plan. It will be sent for one year to any address 
free of charge. The publishers will thank County Supe-zintendents and others, for lists of teach 
ers who would like to receive the paper. They will also be glad to supply Institutes with any 


quantity that may be desired. Address 


A. 8, BARNES & 00., Publishers, 
111 &113 William Street, New York. 


The National Series of Standard School Books includes, among upwards of 


Three Hundred Volumes of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictorial Primer. Parker & Watsons 

National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos. 

Sherwood’s Writing Speiler Series. 4 Nos 

Smith’s School Spellers and Definers. 4 Nos. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography. 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Fowle’s False Orthography. 

Fowle’s Bible Reader. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 6 Nos. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. 

Davies’ HigherMathematics—a complete course 

Montieth and McNally’s School Geographies. 6 
Nos. 

Clark’s Diagram System of English Grammar 
2 Nos 

Beers’ System of Penmanship. 12 Nos. 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos. 

Berard’s History of Engiand. 

Willard’s American and Universal Histories. 

Montieth’s History of United States. 

Hanna's Bible History. 

Boyd's Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. | 

Northend’s Schoo! Speakers. 3 Nos. | 

Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. ’ 


Watts on the Mind 

Boyd's Composition and Logic. 
Kames’s Elements of Criticism. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 


| Ripley’s System of Map Drawing. 
| Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 


Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 

Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 

Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Emmon’s Manual of Geology 

Chamber's Elements of Zoology. 

Jarvis’ Text-Books in Anatomy 

Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology 
Mansfield’s Political Manual. 

Ledru’s French Series 

Poitevin’s Grammaire Francaise 

Pujol & Van Norman’s French Class-Book. 
Brooks’ Annotated Greek and Latin Texts. 
Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks,’ Tracy’s and Carter’s School Records 
Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Schofield’s National School Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devetion. 

The School-Boys Infanty Taetics. 


ALSO 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Nothend's Teacher's Assistant. 

Well’s Graded Schools. 

Jewell on School Government. 


Ho) hrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Stone’s Teacher's Examiner 

Bates’ Methods of Instituzes. 

Root on School Amusements. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Teachers and ethers interested ia the selection of Text-Books, are invited to send to the pub- 
lishers for their Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions of all 


their issues. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
Nov.—1866. 


Educational Publishers, 
New York. 






























































MUNGER’S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


This slating is too well known to need extended comment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New England alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Blackboards, and every foot of surface is warranted. 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woopgen BLacKBoaRps, coated with this SLatina, 
and secured in a frame like a School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract They 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in¥the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and all other uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied 





TESTIMONIALS, 


I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of 
which have been in use more than five years. They are better to-day than when the Siating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement. (Signed) J.P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all thattime. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
s my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime. 

(Signed) E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 
Souta Boston, May 3, 1865 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of slate. 

(Signed) ©. GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston 

I am of the opinion that the Eureka cin Slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Biackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid S!ating. (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Eureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may he seen from any part of the room. 

(Signed) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R. I 

I know of no inducement that would influence me to remove the Slating from our Black boards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of the best 
Blackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angie of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased 

(Signed) E. B. 4ENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High School, New London, Ct 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surface is fine, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect ease, is fully verified. 

(Signed) MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer: 

Ruope Istanp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof 8.8. Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Hall School, Providence ; Isaac F. Ca@y, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W DeMunn, Principal Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

Massacuusetts—A. G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater ; 0. 8. Knapp, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester : 
M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F.anklin 
School, Waltham; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown ; G. A. Southworth, 
Malden Centre; 8. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, South Malden; Caleb Emery 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge ; Caleb Richardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester ; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge 

Conwecticur.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City ; J. 8. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J. D. Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
cipal High School, Bridgeport ; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Yale College, New Haven. 

Maixe.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 


AMERICAN 1ABLET CoO. 
July—1566. 29 Brattle Street, Boston. 








Approved Text-Books and Works‘ of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changvs of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will sug ply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GHOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


I ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY... ...ccccccccccescsccsececees $0.2 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
Il. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.......+... occeccccccce o, 


Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Ill. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 


IV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY............ tastion> ees owenetie 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Ci ‘mparative. 

Vv. CARL RIT TE R’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY.......... .90 
Translated by Wriri1am L. Gace. 

VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER.......-s.. 


Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. Batpwiy. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M, 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL BCONOMY....-cccccccccccccccstecces $0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 


WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION....6...-eeeeee 1.05 

WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 
MATHEMATICAL. 

LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC.........seeee0- $0.25 

LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC........cccceeeee sone 40 

HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETRY......esc00 secsceccsssees .90 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 
LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS........s.cccccccccccccesees $0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY.....+se00--..- 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS.....cssscccccveecees - 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS..........scccccceccees 35 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. .ccccciccccccccccccvccccces -90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY...........ccccccsescecees .90 


April, 1866. 














WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic , embracing i in a single volume - 
the important principles and applications usus ally contained in two or more books. 
it is amply sufficient for al Common and High h Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the provssors Be quence of examples. 

It is practica!, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is ac eemapanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be incrersed to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assi.jned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


CCOMPAN YING KEY. 


The TaBe consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possib le combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 

erations. These are nytt for the teacher, to - used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READE RS 
NEW SERIES. 


HILuLarD’s Primer, or First Reaper, ([lustrated.) 

HILLarp’s Seconp READER, (Lilustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Turrp READER, (Illastrated.) 

HitLarp's Fourtn READER, ( Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp’s INTERMEDIATE ame (Llustrated. ) 

Hittarp’s Firrn Reaper, and Hittarp’s Sixrm Reaper, with Prof. Bailey's 
Introduction. 

3y the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865 

At a meeting of the C omp strollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsy Avania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted 

Re soleil That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 


From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 











HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO, They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

oS” Sch 01 officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

REWER & TILESTON, 


March—1865. 131 Washington St rreet, Boston. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER AND COMPANY, 


NEV YOoRE, 
Have Now Ready 
GuroT’Ss GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
No. L 
Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
(sent, postage paid, for 90 cents). 
No. IL. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPEY, 
(sent, postage paid, for $1.50) 
THAC HERS EDITION OF COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
With full Exposition of the System, 
(sent, postage paid, for $2.00). 
These books, so long looked for—thousands having been ordered in advanc« 
have fully warranted the high expectations formed of them. They are 


s of 


publication 
profusely illustrated with spirited engravings and correct maps; and are destine: 
we believe, to become the standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. 
The Publishers also take pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
. , ror, » | ‘ T r rm r Cc 
KEY TO PROF. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS; 
a work long and earnestly looked for by the numerous friends of Prof. Guyor’s 
System of Geographical Teaching. The title of this valuable book explains itself : 
GEUGRAPHICAL TEACHING; Being a Complete Guide to the Use of Guyot’s 
Wall Maps for Schools, containing six Maps and Diagrams, with full Instructions 
for Drawing the Maps of the Continents in accordance with Guyot’s System of 
Constructive Ms ap Drawing. 
1 vol, 12mo, Price 75 cents (sent, postage paid, on receipt of price.) 
In connection with this announcement, we would also call attention to the series of 


POPULAR PORTFOLIO MAPS 
weamy Series), 
by the same distinguished Geographer, just published. 
ber, and have been prepared e xpressly for the use of Common Schools 
sess advantages and improvements existing in no other maps published. 

THEY ARE CORRECT. 

THEY ARE FRESH AND ORIGINAL. 

THEY ARE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL PHYSICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL POLITICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 

THEY ARE TRUE PICTURES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE— 
exhibiting the forms of relief, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface. 
The maps of this series consist of a large 4-sheet map of the United States ; a 2- 
sheet map of the Hemispheres, and maps of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Central Europe, the World ( Mercator’s Proj.), and Australia, or Ocean- 
ica. They are mounted on muslin, and put up, for safe carriage, in neat portfolios 


Price, $18. 


These Maps are ten in num- 
They pos- 


Iso, Ne Ww Re addy, 


Guyot’ s Wall men for Schools ( Pana Series). Price, $71. 
“ bad (Intermediate Series). Price, $38.50. 


“ Classical Maps (Italia, Greece and Roman Empire). Price, $45. 
Felter's Popular Arithmetical Series. 
Sheldon’s Works on Object Teaching. 
Sheldon’s Charts and Reading Book. 
Perce’s Magnetic Globes (in 8 styles). Prices from $6 to $35. 
Smith's (Mrs. Mary H.) Manual for Perce’s Magnetic Globes. Price, 50 cents. 

O>> Full Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


Oct., 1866. 654 Broadway, New York 





CAM?P’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPuHy, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's pute Maps, and designed for Primagy Schools anu 
/AAsSses. 

“€This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in string con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its Derinitions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching”— 
first showing and desezibing the object, then giving the name. 

The Mar Geocrarny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. ° 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 


profit. 
CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schoois 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LEssoN. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DeFIniTIONs, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GroGRapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. General Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncixne Vocanvurary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GroGrapPny, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camr’s GeoGrapuies have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. Hartrorp, Conn. 
A. H. ANDREWS, Carcaco. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New Britain. 





LATONYSERTES OF ARITHMETICS. 


COMPRISING 
I. PRIPARY, 100 pp. Ill, COMMON SCHOOL, 312 pp. 
Il. peTELLECTUAL, 172 pp. IV. HIGH SCHOOL, 356 pp. 
{When ofly one written Arithmetic is needed,] GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 336 pp. 
This series of Arithmetics contains the latest and most. improved method of teachin? 
thid important branch. They are achievingso wide a cirenlation that they are entitled to 
by caffed 


The National Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


They have very rece ntly been adopted for the City of Philadelphia, 
The State of California, (re adopted for four years, ) 
The State of Nevada. 


CONNECTICUT TESTIMONY. 
From Z. B. Nichols, sq. 
Sramrorp, Conn., June 12, 1866. 
Messrs. TAGGARD & THompsoy, 

Gentlemen :—Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics s been introduced into the schools 
of this town, and received the approval of the Board of Visitors, and Teachers generally. 
rhe principles of the science are defined and illustrated in a clear, concise and intelligible 
manner—imuch superior to most arithmetics with which I am acquainted. The pupils 
are delighted with the book. 7. B. NICHOLS, 

Acting School Visiter, Stamford. 
From Ree. Se $8. Griswold. 
Mystic Bripaee, (Stonrneron,) Jan. 1, 1866. 
Messrs. TAGGARD & THompson: 
Enton’s Series of Arithmetics were introduced into our public schools last fall 
Their use gives general satisfaction to both teachers and pupils, From the examination I 
have given them, I consider them well deserving a high reputation and wide circulation. 
I can most cheerfully recommend their use all ¢ mon Schools. 
Yours truly, Ss. S. GRISWOLD, 
; Acting School Visitor, Stonington. 
From Hl. E. Ba yer I sq 
MippLETOWN, March 7, 1986. 
It is now six months since Eaton’s Arithmetics were introduced into the Public Schools 
of this city, and I believe Lam warranted in saying that the trial of them, thus far, has 
proved satisfactory to the teachers, and shown good results in the schools. I have heard 
several of the teachers speak of the Primary and Intellectual as decidedly preferable to 
those formerly in nse. ‘The Common School Arithmetic is also much liked. Its rules are 
concise, its explanations clear, and its examples good. On the whole, it is doubtless ene 
of the best books of its class and kind. ‘ 
H. E. SAWYER, 
Princial of High School. 
Lewis, Faq. 
Waternury, Conn., Feb. 1, 1866. 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics were adopted for use in the Public Schools in this city in 
November last. I have been highly gratified with results of their adoption. Inereas- 
»d interest, greater accuracy of scholarship, and a better knowledge of the principlesof the 
science, are among the benetits ouf schools have received from: the change. I am especially 
pleased with the High Schoot Arithmetic. Without being cumbersome, it is sufficieutly 
exhaustive to thoroughly induct the learner into the mysteries of Arithmetic as « sctence. 
In all respects I consider it superior to Greenleaf’s National, or any other I have ¢ xamined. 
ALONZO NORTON LEWIS, 
Prine ip ul of High School. 
From John H. Peck, Esq 
New Brrirary, Aug. 24, 1866. 
The introduction of Eaton’s Arithmetics into the Public Schools of this place, meets 
with my hearty approval, for I consider them as forming the most complete course in that 
science which we could choose. It would be still better if their adoption into the schools 
f Connecticut were as general as they merit. 
; JOHN H. PECK, M. A.., 
Principal of High School. 


All educators interested in securing the best school books, are invited 
to correspond with us. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. Very liberal 
terms for first introduction. Address, 


Dec., 1866. TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 


29 Cornhill, Boston, 























